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YUGOSLAV NEUTRALISM 





MERICAN willingness to proceed with negotiation of 

the sale to Yugoslavia of half a million tons of surplus 
wheat—an amount which would double the wheat sales to 
that country this year—was made known to the Belgrade 
government on Thanksgiving Day. There had been some 
doubt during the past three months whether Yugoslavia 
would get the additional wheat. Belgrade complained that 
action on its application was being unduly delayed. 


Reports of a possible change in United States policy 
toward the independent Communist state followed Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s statement, when signing the foreign aid 
authorization bill on Sept. 4, that it was his belief “that 
in the administration of these funds we should give great 
attention and consideration to those nations who have our 
view of the world crisis.”” This statement was widely in- 
terpreted as censure of Yugoslav President Tito’s mild ac- 
ceptance, the day before, of the Soviet Union’s decision to 
resume nuclear testing. Addressing the representatives of 
two dozen non-aligned nations then in conference at Bel- 
grade, Tito had said: “We were not surprised so much by 
... the resumption of atomic and hydrogen weapons tests, 
because we could understand the reasons. ... We were sur- 
prised more by the fact that this was done on the opening 
of this conference of peace.” 


When the Belgrade conference itself failed to make any 
strong protest on Moscow’s breaking of the nuclear test 
moratorium, there was speculation that a revision of Amer- 
ican aid policy toward neutralist nations in general might 
be in the making. A review of U.S. relations with those 
countries is now reported to be under way. Pending its 
completion, however, Washington has decided to go ahead 
with another wheat transaction with Yugoslavia. 


Aid has been extended to the Tito regime in the past on 
the theory that it serves the interests of the free world to 
help Yugoslavia stay out from under domination of the 
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Soviet Union. Question has arisen lately, however, as to 
whether Yugoslavia is following a truly independent for- 
eign policy or whether it is pursuing what is in effect a 
refinement of Soviet foreign policy. Sen. Kenneth B. Keat- 
ing (R N.Y.) said on the Senate floor, Sept. 15, that the 
Belgrade conference had made it appear as if some of the 
participants were “neutral against the West and neutral in 
favor of the Communist bloc.”” Sen. John O. Pastore (D 
R.I.) expressed satisfaction that President Kennedy had 
decided to “take a second look at our fair-weather friends.” 


In a report prepared for the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee, made public Nov. 10, Charles Zalar, a for- 
mer Yugoslav diplomat now engaged in research work at 
the Library of Congress, accused Yugoslavia of using Amer- 
ican aid to advance its own brand of communism in neutral 
nations. Zalar said that, in event of war, it was “only 
reasonable to expect that Tito will fight on the Communist 
side.” Other critics have pointed out that Yugoslavia has 
consistently voted with the Soviet Union in the United 
Nations, that it did not protest the Red Army’s suppression 
of the Hungarian uprising in 1956, and that it openly sup- 
ports the <remlin’s views on Germany. 


TiTo’s ACCUSATIONS AGAINST THE UNITED STATES 


Speaking in Belgrade on Oct. 25, Tito said that while 
“Western propaganda objects to us following and support- 
ing the positions of the Soviet Union . . . the fact that our 
positions . . . are similar does not mean that we blindly 
follow the policy of the Soviet Union.” He asserted, Nov. 
13, that the United States was using economic pressure in 
an effort to force Yugoslavia to alter its foreign policy. 
Many Western diplomats are disturbed that Belgrade ap- 
parently feels that it must periodically try to prove that 
Yugoslavs are just as good Communists as any others. 
The consistent hostility of the Yugoslav press to the United 
States and the seeming inability of Yugoslav leaders to 
admit that Washington may occasionally act with wisdom 
and restraint have been further irritants. 


Tito is reportedly concerned lest a change in U.S. policy 
toward his country place Yugoslavia in a diplomatic and 
economic no-man’s land between East and West. While 
Washington has been protesting Yugoslavia’s pro-Soviet 
policies, the Kremlin has been attacking Belgrade’s “revi- 
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sionism.” The 22nd Congress of the Soviet Communist 
Party, held in Moscow in the latter part of October, branded 
Yugoslavia’s independent policies as “the chief danger 
within the Communist movement today.” Violent attacks 
on Yugoslavia by Red China and by Albania plainly show 
that its divergent course continues to disrupt the unity 
of the Communist bloc. 


Promotion of such disunity was what moved the United 
States to extend economic and military aid to Yugoslavia 
in the first place. The possibility that American economic 
assistance may now be withdrawn is said to be causing 
consternation in Belgrade, where it is feared that the im- 
pending entry of Great Britain and other countries into 
the Common Market may foreshadow drastic restriction 
of foreign outlets for Yugoslav agricultural products. 
Forty per cent of the country’s exports are normally sold 
in Western Europe. Loss of the export markets would be 
all the more disastrous for Yugoslavia if in the meantime 
it had also lost the economic aid from across the Atlantic. 


AGRICULTURAL AND OTHER AMERICAN ECONOMIC AID 


The United States contributed almost $300 million 
through the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration in the early postwar years to help Yugoslavia 
get on its feet. Direct economic aid did not go forward 
until 1949, a year after Tito’s break with Stalin, and mili- 
tary aid did not follow until 1952. The aggregate value of 
all types of aid to Yugoslavia, from the end of World War 
II to June 30, 1961, has been estimated at $2.4 billion. 
Foy D. Kohler, Assistant Secretary of State for European 
Affairs, told the Senate Foreign Relations Committee last 
June 15 that, partly because of American aid and partly 
because of its flexible economic system, Yugoslavia had 
been making “very remarkable progress.” 


Much of the economic aid has been in the form of sur- 
plus agricultural commodities delivered under Public Law 
480, which permits sale to foreign countries of such com- 
modities as wheat, cotton, soybeans, cottonseed oil and dry 
edible beans in return for local currencies. Most of the 
dinar proceeds of the sales to Yugoslavia are returned to 
that country in the form of loans or grants for economic 
development. The loans exceeded $130 million in 1960; 
this year’s loans have included the sum of $27 million to 
develop a variety of industrial projects. 
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American economic aid funds have been used in Yugo- 
slavia to build a new highway from Zagreb to Ljubljana, 
a new bridge across the Danube, hydroelectric projects, 
fertilizer plants, and even a hotel. John Fischer, editor of 
Harper’s, reported at the conclusion of a month’s visit to 
Yugoslavia last summer that while the country’s press 
rarely mentioned American aid, nearly all the people he 
met were aware of its impact on the economy.! 


MILITARY AID AND YUGOSLAV PURCHASES OF PLANES 


American military aid to Yugoslavia, started in 1952, 
was suspended after Tito said, Dec. 2, 1957, that no further 
military assistance was needed. It was made clear at the 
time that Yugoslavia would be allowed to purchase surplus 
arms in the United States as long as it did not let Mos- 
cow encroach on its independence. Such purchases could 
be made either from private dealers, if armaments such as 
tanks were stripped of their weapons, or directly from the 
U.S. government. The military aid rendered between 1952 
and 1957 was valued at $694 million. 


Pierre Salinger, President Kennedy’s press secretary, 
said in Washington on Oct. 17 that under the grant-in-aid 
programs from 1952 to 1957 the Yugoslavs had been given 


43 F-86E jet fighters, 169 F-84G jet fighters, 47 T-33 jet 
trainers, 126 F-47 propeller-driven fighters, and 20 C-47 
propeller-driven transports. In 1958 and 1959, after ter- 
mination of the military aid program, Yugoslavia bought 
78 F-86E jet fighters and 70 TV-2 jet naval trainers, all 
of which were regarded as obsolete. 


Objections were voiced recently to a sale of 130 F-86D 
Sabre jet fighters to Yugoslavia. Maj. H. C. Knicker- 
bocker, an Air National Guard pilot, disclosed in Dallas 
last month that he had protested to Sen. John G. Tower 
(R Texas) over the training of Yugoslav jet pilots at Perrin 
Air Force base. Knickerbocker called training of the pilots 
a “treasonable” act. Lincoln White, State Department 
press officer, said on Oct. 14 that the decision to sell the 
aircraft to Yugoslavia had been taken in mid-January, 
shortly before the end of the Eisenhower administration. 
President Kennedy could have barred delivery of the planes, 
but he interposed no objection.2, Both Sen. lower and Sen. 


. | John Fischer, “Editor's Easy Chair,” Harper's, July 1961, p. 12. 


2 The Defense Department had approved training of pilots and maintenance men 
for the Sabre jets—planes considered obsolete by the Air Force since 1957. The 
planes, which originally cost $343,000 apiece, were sold for $10,000 each. 
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Henry M. Jackson (D Wash.) denounced the transaction, 
but Sen. A. S. Mike Monroney (D Okla.) defended it as a 
calculated risk. White called the sale “consistent with the 
policy which this government has pursued since 1949 of 
supporting the ability and determination of Yugoslavia to 
maintain its independence. Tito’s determination to guard 
the country’s independence is indicated by the fact that 
his military forces include an army of 30 divisions, next in 
size in Europe to that of the Soviet Union. 


OBJECTIVES OF AID TO THE YUGOSLAV COMMUNISTS 


Washington has always regarded extension of aid to 
Yugoslavia as a gamble, undertaken for political reasons 
rather than out of any liking for Tito’s Communist dic- 
tatorship. The expectation for the past dozen years has 
been, not that Tito or Yugoslavia would be weaned away 
from communism, but that aid to Yugoslavia would help 
to prevent its return to the Soviet fold. U.S. aid was initi- 
ated with President Truman’s authorization of sale of a 
steel-finishing mill in mid-August 1949, more than a year 
after the break between Tito and the Cominform had come 
into the open.’ 


Secretary of State Dean Rusk pointed out at a recent 
news conference that Yugoslavia, since it broke away from 
the Soviet bloc in 1948, had been “a divisive influence on 
world communism and a source of considerable dissension 
within the Communist bloc.””’ He emphasized to newsmen, 
Oct. 18, that it had been the policy of three successive ad- 
ministrations to “support Yugoslavia’s determination to 
maintain its independence.” 


One ground on which continuation of economic aid has 
been supported is that it helps to keep Yugoslavia’s rate 
of industrial growth above that of the satellite countries 
that have remained under Russian control. The United 
States wants to demonstrate that a country which considers 
itself Communist but has the courage to separate itself from 
Moscow’s authority can get along better economically than 
countries that have remained in the Soviet bloc. 


An amendment to the Mutual Security Act of 1958 stated 
that “The President shall continuously assure himself 1) 
that Yugoslavia continues to maintain its independence, 
2) that Yugoslavia is not participating in any policy or 





®See “Relations With Yugoslavia,” E.R.R., 1949 Vol. II, pp. 766-767. 
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program for the Communist conquest of the world, and 
3) that the furnishing of such assistance is in the interest 
of the national security of the United States.” 4 President 
Eisenhower said, June 18, 1958, with reference to the pol- 
icy of assisting Yugoslavia, that “If we can set up cen- 
trifugal forces [that will] help weaken the solidarity of 
the Communist bloc,” the United States will be “doing a 
great service for the free world.” 


Communist Bloc Relations With Tito 


RELATIONS between Moscow and Belgrade have been on 
an “on again, off again” basis ever since Stalin publicly 
denounced Tito and the Yugoslav Communists, June 28, 
1948. Stalin regarded Tito’s nationalism as a threat to 
Soviet supremacy in Eastern Europe, and he expected eco- 
nomic and political isolation of Yugoslavia by other coun- 
tries of the Communist bloc to bring Tito’s downfall and 
make possible the consolidation of Russian power in the 
Balkans. 


Tito had shown an ambition to extend his influence be- 
yond the borders of his own country when he attempted 
in 1947 to form a Yugoslav-Bulgarian federation. He had 
dared, moreover, to counsel other Communist leaders. 
Stalin, using the Cominform as a forum, said the Yugo- 
slavs “were suffering from boundless ambition, arrogance, 
and conceit.” A Cominform declaration accused them of 
departing from the principles of Marxism-Leninism by 
“pursuing an unfriendly policy toward the Soviet Union” 
—a policy developed by “nationalist elements” who had 
reached a “dominant position in the leadership of the Com- 
munist Party of Yugoslavia.” > 


Yugoslav reaction to Stalin’s threats was unexpected. 
When the Yugoslav Union of Communists, which up to then 
had been an unpopular group depending for power on the 
secret police and the military, suddenly found itself unable 
to rely on Red Army backing, it was compelled to turn to 
the people for support. Titoism thereupon quickly devel- 


* The Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 conditions foreign aid on a determination by 
the President that the assisted country is not dominated by international communism. 
A House provision, dropped in conference, would have barred aid to 18 named 
countries, including Yugoslavia and Poland. 


®See “Tito and the Soviets,” E.R.R., 1958 Vol. Il, pp. 536-537. 
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oped into something more than mere defiance of Stalin. The 
principles of Marxism-Leninism were adapted to the prac- 
tical limitations of what the individualistic Yugoslav peas- 
ants could be persuaded to accept. 


Tito managed to retain control of his weak and war- 
ravaged nation because Russian high-handedness had 
aroused general resentment. Stalin’s economic exploita- 
tion of Yugoslav resources and his unwillingness to help 
promote Tito’s program of industrialization; infiltration of 
the Belgrade government by Soviet agents; and, in par- 
ticular, Soviet efforts to transform Tito’s partisan guer- 
rilla forces into an auxiliary of the Red Army had fully 
prepared the Yugoslavs to defy Moscow. 


RELAXATION OF TENSION; NEW SOoVIET-YUGOSLAV SPLIT 


The two years following Stalin’s death in March 1953 
were marked by a gradual relaxation of tension. A dra- 
matic reconciliation between the two countries was effected 
in May 1955, when Soviet Premier Nikolai A. Bulganin and 
Party Secretary Nikita S. Khrushchev went to visit Tito. 
The Russians conceded that Stalin had been wrong. They 
agreed that each Communist country was free to shape 
policy in accordance with national conditions. Closer rela- 
tions developed in the ensuing months. After Khrushchev 
had denounced Stalin at the 20th Party Congress in Feb- 
ruary 1956 and then abolished the Cominform in April 
1956, a final seal was put on the reconciliation by Khru- 
shchev’s and Tito’s signing of a joint declaration in Moscow 
(June 20, 1956) affirming that “The conditions of Socialist 
development are different in different countries.” 


It soon appeared, however, that by directly encouraging 
Tito-type communism, the Soviet Union had weakened its 
hold on the satellites. Riots broke out in Poznan, Poland, 
barely a week after issuance of the Khrushchev-Tito decla- 
ration. Because Tito gave full support to the national 
communism of Wladislaw Gomulka, when he regained 
power in Poland that autumn over a show of Soviet op- 
position,® and support to Imre Nagy’s government in the 
early stages of the Hungarian revolution in October 1956, 
a break between the Russian and Yugoslav leaders was 
clearly inevitable. 


Khrushchev tried to win support of Communist parties 


*See “Satellite Poland,” E£.R.R., 1959 Vol. II, pp. 642-648. 
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around the world for creation of another Cominform to 
consolidate Russian control over the various national par- 
ties. When the Chinese, Italian, Polish and Yugoslav par- 
ties objected, the proposal was dropped. The new break 
between Moscow and Belgrade came into the open when 
Tito failed to attend the celebration in Moscow of the 40th 
anniversary of the Bolshevik revolution in November 1957. 
The Yugoslav delegation refused, moreover, to sign the 12- 
nation Communist manifesto, issued Nov. 22 of that year, 
declaring the Soviet Union the “head of the Socialist camp.” 


At the Seventh Congress of the Yugoslav Communist 
Party on April 22, 1958, Tito called on the Soviet Union 
to give up the “absurd” idea of re-educating Yugoslavia 
and bringing it back into the group of Soviet satellites. 
Nearly six months later, on Oct. 12, 1958, he appealed to 
other Communist governments to stop attacking Yugoslavia 
and expressed his readiness to work for improved relations 
with the Soviet bloc. However, there has been no marked 
change in relations since that time.’ 


Addressing the 22nd Party Congress in Moscow on Oct. 
17, Khrushchev said the “fundamental interests of the in- 
ternational Communist movement require consistent unity 
of action,” and that only the Yugoslavs, “who are plainly 
affected by national narrow-mindedness, have turned from 
the straight Marxist-Leninist road” into the “bog of revi- 
sionism.” 


SUBSTANCE OF QUARREL; DENUNCIATION OF TITO, 1960 


Yugoslav Communists are accused by Moscow of mis- 
takenly thinking that capitalist countries are abandoning 
their traditional exploitation of the proletariat. Further- 
more, the Yugoslavs are asserted by the Russians to put 
the blame for international tension, not on the “aggressive 
policies of the imperialist states,” but on the existence of 
two military blocs. To be placed on the same level as the 
“imperialist camp” is regarded by Moscow as an insult. 


The Chinese have consistently attacked the Yugoslavs 
as “anti-Marxist, out-and-out revisionists’ who have 
substituted “sophistry for revolutionary materialistic dia- 
lectics” and “reactionary bourgeois nationalism for revo- 
lutionary proletarian internationalism.” The Chinese were 


7At a meeting between Khrushchev and Mao Tse-tung in August 1958, Titoism 
was recognized as a current within communism and not, as the Chinese had tended 
to treat it, an external force hostile to communism. 
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successful at a Moscow conference on Nov. 7, 1960, in ob- 
taining condemnation of the Yugloslav variety of “inter- 
national opportunism” as a “concentrated variety of modern 
revisionist theories.” Tito countered on Dec. 26 by saying 
that the Moscow declaration contained “downright un- 
truths.” He called it an “absolute untruth” to say that 
Yugoslavia was “developing activity which causes damage 
to the unity of all peaceful forces in the world.” In a 
recent speech, Oct. 25, he insisted that: 

With regard to the building of socialism . . . there can be differ- 
ences only concerning the methods which are used, the roads 
followed by the various countries in their internal development. 
While there are no differences concerning the final aims of the 
building of socialism, it could be said that there are almost as 
many roads leading toward socialism as there are states, and 


that each state will develop socialism in a different way, in its 
own specific manner. 


Seeking two years ago to rebut the charge that his 
regime is revisionist, Tito said (Sept. 20, 1959) that “We 
are revisionist” because “we have revised our practices 

. changed our laws and decrees.” He maintained, how- 
ever, that Yugoslavia had “made changes in order to have 
something better.” 


Relatively large numbers of Yugoslav citizens travel 
abroad each year and defections are extremely rare. Within 
Yugoslavia, both foreigners and citizens are free to travel 
with none of the proscriptions on domestic movement 
characteristic of the Soviet Union. It has been asserted 
that the secret police carry on a minimum of activities and 
that civil liberties are, on the whole, respected. Many 
of the economic and social changes effected in Yugoslavia 
are frowned on by Moscow. A Yugoslav Communist offi- 
cial was recently reported to have said: “We do not believe 
that the Communist Party must poke its nose into every- 
thing that goes on in the country. Such centralized con- 
trol is contrary to human nature. It only leads to the 
creation of a huge bureaucracy smothering all initiative.” ® 


YUGOSLAVIA’S PROGRESS UNDER NATIONAL COMMUNISM 


Economic reforms instituted in Yugoslavia have been of 
a radical nature. A new system of control and manage- 
ment of industry, appropriating many of the features of 
free enterprise, has been introduced. Forced collectiviza- 





® Quoted by Ernest O. Hauser, “Tito: Cold War Middle Man,” Saturday Evening 
Post, Sept. 30, 1961, p. 112. 
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tion of farming has been given up. While the mixture of 
free enterprise and state enterprise has not yet taken final 
form, it has shown promising results. 


Before crop failures suffered by the country this year, 
Yugoslavia was approaching self-sufficiency in foodstuffs. 
It has shown an annual rate of industrial growth in excess 
of 9 per cent. National income has been rising at an 
annual rate of 13 per cent. Production rates have been 
increasing faster than population. Yugoslavia embarked 
on its fourth five-year plan this year, and Belgrade pre- 


dicts that the country will have been industrialized by the 
end of the five-year period. 


Stagnation of state-controlled enterprises forced Tito 
to turn to economic decentralization. A system of so-called 
workers’ self-management, by means of which every eco- 
nomic enterprise is supervised by a council of employees 
elected annually from the work force, was instituted in 
1950. Under a broad plan of over-all development, local 
government bodies and individual enterprises calculate their 
own purchasing and selling requirements.® Most prices 
reflect the free play vf supply and demand and production 
is naturally channeled into areas of greatest demand. When 
an enterprise shows a profit, workers are given higher 
wages or bonuses. 


Tito announced on Nov. 28, 1960, that a new constitution, 
to be adopted in 1962, would curtail the government’s role 
in the economy and increase the power of the worker. He 
said that the state should serve only as a coordinator, while 
the people acted as “producer and manager.” '®° Today the 
Yugoslav worker is free to choose his occupation, to change 
jobs, and to move about the country. There are said to 
be ample opportunities for blue-collar workers to improve 
their status through education and on-the-job training. 
Although an individual is not allowed to own a factory, 
he may own a business employing as many as five workers. 


Private enterprise prevails at the retail level and among 
artisans. 


These policies are reported to have benefited both the 
individual and the regime without in any way jeopardizing 
the power of the Communist Party. Few Yugoslavs show 


* Dusan Juric, State and Social System of Yugoslavia (1961), p. 5. 


*” Alvin Z. Rubinstein, “‘Tito’s Homemade Communism,” Reporter, Jan. 19, 1961, 
p. 42. 
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any interest in ideological controversies. They are primar- 
ily interested in raising standards of living. 


AGRICULTURAL POLICIES AND FINANCIAL REFORMS 


Tito abandoned the traditional Communist pattern of 
forced collectivization of agriculture in 1953, when he 
found that passive resistance was severely undermining 
agricultural productivity. Within a year the number of 
collective farms fell from 7,000 to 4,000. Although indi- 
vidual land holdings were limited to around 25 acres, 
peasants by mid-1954 were otherwise free to buy, sell, or 
rent land. Compulsory crop deliveries ceased. 


Yugoslav leaders have recognized that peasants need 
the economic incentive provided by freedom to exchange 
their products for consumer goods at fair prices. The 
result is that farms have steadily improved the quantity 
and quality of their output. In 1959 and 1960, for the 
first time since the war, the country produced almost 
enough wheat to supply its needs.'!! The success of Yugo- 
slavia’s agricultural policy has stirred anger in Red China 
and envy in the predominantly agricultural countries of 
Communist-ruled East Europe. As collectivization of agri- 
culture is one of communism’s ultimate goals, the Yugoslav 
program has been branded “deviationist.” 


Minister of Finance Nikola Mincev on Dec. 27, 1960, 
announced a sweeping monetary and trade reform program 
for Yugoslavia which set a uniform exchange rate and 
provided for liberalization of import policy and establish- 
ment of a genuine system of customs and tariffs. Govern- 
ment subsidies to export enterprises were abolished. To 
support these reforms, the United States, the International 
Monetary Fund and various European banks and govern- 
ments extended loans at the end of last year totaling $275 
million. Yugoslavia was also admitted to associate mem- 
bership in the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
The fiscal and administrative reforms are designed to sweep 
away many bureaucratic obstacles to development of the 
country’s economy and facilitate expansion of economic 
relations with the West—a necessity in the absence of any 
signs of improved relations with the Communist bloc. 





“1 “Yugoslavia—Communism With a Difference,”” Morgan Guaranty Survey, October 
1960, p. 7. 
12 Trade with other Communist countries now amounts to less than 25 per cent 


of Yugoslavia’s foreign trade.—‘‘The Yugoslav Way,” London Economist, Jan. 7, 
1961, p. 20. 
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Tito’s Ambition to Lead Neutral Bloc 


CAUGHT between virulent attacks from Moscow and 
Peking for departures from strict Communist doctrine and, 
on the other hand, denunciations from the West for his 
generally pro-Soviet stand, Tito has had a difficult time 
maintaining an independent course. His personal convic- 
tions, as well as fear of Soviet might, have kept his regime’s 
foreign policy close to the Communist side, but its cultural 
and economic ties with the West have been growing in- 
creasingly close. The result is that today the Iron Curtain, 
bristling with barbed wire and machine guns along Yugo- 
slavia’s borders with Albania and Hungary, presents a 


sharp contrast to the open frontiers with Austria, Greece 
and Italy. 


EXAMPLES OF TiITO’s RED BuT INDEPENDENT VIEWS 


It is puzzling to many Westerners that on most issues, 
including Berlin, disarmament, nuclear testing, and reor- 
ganization of the United Nations, Yugoslavia’s position 
is almost identical with that of the Kremlin. Western 
observers in Belgrade report that the regime never makes 
a move without first asking: “What will Moscow say?” 
And Tito’s speeches indicate that he will denounce the 
Russian or the Chinese leadership only when the one or 
the other has first publicly humiliated him. 


Ever since Stalin’s break with Tito, the Yugoslav leader 
has been trying to find a way out of his ideological isola- 
tion. He has sought to demonstrate his own Marxist 
purity while remaining independent of the Kremlin and 
the democracies of the West. In a sense, Tito has at- 
tempted to be a “front runner” for communism, trying 
to show Moscow what its policy ought to be." 


Addressing the eonference of unaligned nations on Sept. 
3, Tito laid rising world tensions to the growth of two 
world power blocs. He asserted that the two blocs had 
“demonstrated that outstanding international problems 
cannot be solved from a position of strength.” He thought 
it was time for the non-aligned countries to exert more 
influence in the struggle to achieve general disarmament 
and an easing of tensions. It was his hope that they would 


%3 George Bailey, ‘““They Call Themselves Neutrals,” Reporter, Sept. 28, 1961, p. 21. 
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become an “active factor in the pursuance of a policy that 


can insure peace and constructive cooperation for man- 
kind.” 


Tito had accused the West last Dec. 26 of being the 
principal source of international discord. He said then 
that Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union had identical views 
on “the most important issues of the day.” At the same 
time, he called the Moscow declaration, which had con- 
demned him for seeking to undermine the unity of world 
communism, a “rotten compromise” and “interference in 
our internal policies.” 


Before the U.N. General Assembly, Sept. 22, 1960, the 
Yugoslav leader had insisted that a difference in social 
systems should never be a cause of armed conflict or an 
obstacle to peaceful cooperation among states and peoples. 
“As a fully independent country . .. Yugoslavia is deeply 
convinced of having chosen the path that most surely leads 
to peace and active peaceful cooperation.” Tito empha- 
sized that his country sought settlement of all interna- 
tional problems, such as Algerian and Angolan independ- 
ence, Congolese unity, Laotian neutrality, on the basis of 
self-determination and the right of people to decide their 
own fate. However, Tito is inclined to talk about self- 
determination only when it suits his purposes; he has had 
nothing to say about self-determination for the East Ger- 
mans. While he condemns exertion of any form of pres- 
sure by the West, he has never publicly disapproved Com- 
munist domination of the satellite nations. 


INCONCLUSIVE RESULTS OF CONFERENCE AT BELGRADE 


President Tito, returning from a prolonged African trip 
last April 28, said that the uncommitted nations of the 
world had to “link themselves firmly not in a bloc but by 
unity of action.” He then called for a meeting of neutral- 
ists in Belgrade. The conference, attended by represen- 
tatives of 25 countries on four continents, was in session 
from Sept. 1 to Sept. 5.14 Although the participants were 
all underdeveloped countries, and predominantly of anti- 
colonial and neutralist sentiments, their separate interests 
were too diverse to permit adoption of strong resolutions. 





“4 Nations represented were Afghanistan, Algeria, Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, Congo, 
Cuba, Cyprus, Ethiopia, Ghana, Guinea, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Lebanon, Mali, 
Morocco, Nepal, Saudi Arabia, Somalia, Sudan, Tunisia, the United Arab Republic, 
Yemen, Yugoslavia. Bolivia, Brazil and Ecuador sent observers. Inclusion of pro- 
Communist Cuba and Mali drew strong protests from many of the delegates. 
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The conference declared that “All nations have the right 
of unity, self-determination and independence by virtue 
of which right they can determine their political status 
and freely pursue their economic, social and cultural devel- 
opment without intimidation or hindrance.” It specifically 
affirmed the “right of Cuba . . . to freely choose” its 
“political and social system” but, in deference to Yugo- 
slavia, made no direct mention of a similar right for people 
behind the Iron Curtain. 


Failure to gain support for the Soviet position on Ger- 
many constituted Tito’s most serious defeat at the con- 
ference. Delegations led by President Nasser of the United 
Arab Republic, which has close trade ties with West Ger- 
many, succeeded in obtaining rejection of a Yugoslav mo- 
tion to include endorsement of de facto recognition of 
East Germany in the final declaration of the conference. 
The motion was strongly opposed by representatives of 
newly independent nations which support the principle of 
self-determination. Tito’s move caught even his own adher- 
ents by surprise, for relations between Yugoslavia and 
East Germany have not been cordial. Walter Ulbricht, East 
German Communist leader and a convinced Stalinist, has 
always been suspicious of Tito. 


Soviet Russia showed its contempt for the Belgrade con- 
ference by announcing resumption of nuclear testing at 
the very moment when the delegates were assembling. 
Moscow had opposed the meeting, in part because it rep- 
resented an effort to form a third force between the two 
major power blocs.’® Lenin had prophesied in 1920 that 
“all the national liberation movements in the colonies and 
among the oppressed nationalities” would rally around the 
Soviet Union, because there was “no salvation for them 
except the victory of the Soviet power over world im- 
perialism.” The conference of non-aligned nations, many 
of them recently colonies, was a direct refutation of that 
thesis. 


Fears of a nuclear conflict, intensified by the Berlin crisis 
and by test blasts set off during the Belgrade sessions, 
caused Tito to spearhead drafting of an urgent appeal to 


% Tito’s fears of a reunified Germany led him to recognize East Germany in 1957, 
although he knew that such action would lead to West Germany's severance of rela- 
tions with Yugoslavia. Yugoslav trade officials and diplomats in East Germany are 
said to have been followed, barassed and insulted. 


% Hamilton Fish Armstrong, “Close View of the Nonaligned,” New York Times 
Magazine, Oct. 1, 1961, p. 75. 
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both President Kennedy and Premier Khrushchev to under- 
take direct negotiations “to avert the danger of war.” 
Prime Minister Nehru of India and President Nkrumah of 
Ghana were sent to Moscow, and Presidents Sukarno of 
Indonesia and Keita of Mali to Washington, to deliver the 
appeal in person. But failure of the conference to take 
a forthright stand on nuclear testing or self-determination 


robbed the emissaries of whatever moral force their plea 
might otherwise have carried. 


MEETINGS WITH NASSER, NEHRU, SUKARNO AND OTHERS 


The Belgade conference represented a culmination of 
efforts by Tito, over the past seven years, to promote 
neutralism as a separate force in the world and, in the 
process, enhance the fortunes of Yugoslavia and the pres- 
tige of its leader. On the first of a number of extensive 
tours, Tito visited India and Burma at the end of 1954 
and the beginning of 1955. A three-month journey in 
the winter of 1958-59 carried him as far east as Indonesia 
and included return visits to India and Burma and a stop 
in Ceylon. Between tours, Tito received such leaders as 


Nasser, Nehru and Sukarno in Belgrade or on the Adriatic 
island of Brioni. 


All these comings and goings produced numerous 
speeches or joint communiqués appealing for peace and 
international cooperation, denouncing nuclear testing and 
colonialism, or extolling the wisdom of non-intervention and 
independence. Tito used his foreign contacts also to con- 
clude commercial agreements that helped to offset Yugo- 
slavia’s economic isolation from the Soviet bloc. Although 
close relations obviously were established between the lead- 
ers of the chief neutralist countries, they have not even- 
tuated so far in formation of any formal neutralist bloc. 


EFFORT TO PROMOTE YUGOSLAV INFLUENCE IN AFRICA 


The recent emergence of a large number of newly inde- 
pendent African states has directed Tito’s attention beyond 
the northern part of the continent to the sub-Sahara 
region. Apparently determined to convince the Africans 
that Yugoslavia’s “Socialist” system holds attractions for 
countries that distrust capitalism but are fearful of Moscow 
or Peking-directed communism, Tito spent last February 
and March touring Ghana, Togo, Liberia, Guinea, and Mali 
as well as North Africa. During the trip he seldom dis- 
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cussed cold-war issues but concentrated on problems of 
colonialism and economic development. Meanwhile, Yugo- 
slavia has missed no opportunity to negotiate commercial 
treaties and technical assistance and cultural agreements 
with African states. 


Emphasizing that Yugoslavia had been one of the first 
nations to recognize the new African states, Tito told the 
Fifth Congress of the Socialist Alliance of the Working 
People of Yugoslavia, April 18, 1960, that “The general, 
world-wide trend towards socialism will be accelerated if 
the Socialist countries build their relations with the move- 
ments for liberation.” 


CONTRADICTIONS IN YUGOSLAV POLICY AND SOcIETY 


In the United Nations Yugoslavia has joined other neu- 
tralist countries in contending that colonialism is the main 
barrier to peaceful relations in the world.'? Foreign Min- 
ister Koca Popovic asserted before the General Assembly 
on Sept. 26 that: 

In Algeria the war continues by the fault of France. In Angola, 
despite the harsh repression by Portugal, the liberation struggle 
is gaining momentum. ... The situation in the Congo has not 
returned to normal, and there the so-called problem of Katanga is 
merely an instrument of disruption in the hands of foreign 
colonialists. . . . What has led to such an unsatisfactory turn in 
international relations? . . . the endeavors of the colonial powers 


. . . to maintain, as long as possible . . . their position in Africa 
and elsewhere. 


Yugoslavia is plainly following an opportunist policy. 
At the Belgrade conference, Tito declared that it was 
“senseless . . . to oppose the liberation of West Irian 
[Netherlands New Guinea] from colonial bondage and its 
union with Indonesia—its mother country.” Similarly, he 
endorsed positions taken by the Arab League, Cuba and 
others. Concern for the support of Afro-Asian nations, 
many of them strongly anti-Western, caused him likewise 
to adopt a more anti-Western stand than usual. It has 
been said by a close observer of Yugoslav affairs that: 

Tito’s basic aim in his association with the non-aligned nations 
seems to be to form a group of Socialist-minded, essentially anti- 

Western supporters in preparation for Moscow’s expected triumph. 


Such a backing might enable him to maintain a certain independ- 


ence and give him continued influence even in a Soviet-dominated 
world.18 


17 Joze Smole, Yugoslav Views on Coexistence (1961), p. 45. 


4% Paul Underwood, “Tito’s Neutral Road—Toward Moscow,” New York Times 
Magazine, Nov. 26, 1961, p. 129. 
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Yugoslavia’s foreign policy has come to be regarded as 
devious by both East and West. Tito seeks extensive aid 
from the West, which he brands as “imperialist,” while 
placating the East.’ On the other hand, while insisting 
that Yugoslavs are good Communists, he is more and more 
following the path of free enterprise. John Fischer said 
on returning from Yugoslavia that it was “hard to under- 
stand how such a mixed-up society can work,” but he added 
that the policy of playing both ends against the middle 
might “prove to be the wave of the future” for many new 
members of the United Nations.° 


1° Yugoslavia has extended credits amounting to more than $100 million in the 
aggregate to India, Indonesia, Ceylon and various African countries. 


®John Fischer, “Editor's Easy Chair,”’ Harper's, July 1961, p. 10. 
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